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106 Book Reviews 

Cairo Menander is not mentioned, though we are told that Menander's 
plays have been found at Oxyrhjmchus — which is misleading. Though 
Sandys gives much information about the fate of MSS and libraries, com- 
pleteness in this as in other regards was naturally not to be expected in the 
limitations of this volume. He omits all reference to many adventures of 
manuscripts no less interesting than those which he records, and there are 
valuable codices of whose destruction he says nothing. There are scholars 
who will not assent to the statement that Verrall's work on Euripides 
"rehabilitated the dramatic reputation" of that poet (p. 404). 

It is sometimes worth while, when one is trying to get a correct idea as 
far as possible of the learned men of Alexandria, to turn from a book like this 
and observe in a history of mathematics, such as Cajori's, how two totally 
different reconstructions of the intellectual interests of, say, an Eratosthenes, 
may be made in perfect good faith, when one historian is making up a 
mathematician, the other a classical scholar. 

Of the 86 illustrations which appeared in the three-volume edition, 25 
have been reproduced here; and the spurious portrait of Hemsterhuys 
has been superseded by the genuine portrait on p. 278. 

WiLMEB Cave Wright 
Bbyn Mawk College 



L. Annaei Senecae Dialogorum Libri X, XI, XII. Edited by J. D. 
Dttff, M.A. Pitt Press Series. Cambridge: University Press, 
1915. Pp. lix -1-312. 

It is superfluous to call attention to the well-known merits of Professor 
Duff's Juvenal, nor is it any more necessary to praise this well-edited volume, 
containing the Ad Pautinum, the Ad Polybium, and the Ad Helviam of 
Seneca the philosopher. The latter has helped to fill up a lamentable gap; 
it adds to a much-needed series of works on the elucidation of a prose writer 
who has been a great deal discussed by scholars of all ages, and but scantily 
elucidated. Together with Professor Summers' edition of Selected Letters, it 
forms an indispensable companion to the biography of Waltz and the Roman 
Stoicism of E. V. Arnold. 

The reviewer notices a tendency to ignore, except in the case of the text- 
lucubrations of Madvig and Gertz and a few such books as Fumeaux's 
Annals of Tacitus, the existence of such valuable works as that of Waltz, 
above mentioned, and several others. And in remarking that the Dialogues 
have had no commentary since Ruhkopf in 1797, Mr. Duff overlooks the 
partial editions of Hurst and Whiting in 1884 and A. P. Ball in 1908. The 
former contains a conunentary on the Ad Paulinum and the latter one on 
the Ad Polybium. Again, he might have used, or acknowledged the existence 
of, such contributions as the excursus of Summers on the consolatio, which 
is prefixed to the notes on Ep. 63. But these omissions do not destroy the 
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value of the book with which we are concerned, since the editor has made a 
point of going directly to his sources, and of weighing every word and sen- 
tence per se with scrupulous care. None of the commentary is second hand. 

Professor Duff has looked the personal character and philosophic claims 
of his author squarely in the face (see pp. 17, 26, 32, 46 of the introduction). 
He does not set Seneca upon a pedestal; at times he is too severe with the 
prime minister who tried, even though vainly, to reconcile his "substantive" 
ideas with the "acting" ideas of the age. In discussing the reasons for the 
banishment to Corsica, he omits the statement of Suetonius that "the 
charge was vague and the accused was given no opportunity to defend him- 
self." Dio Cassius is not to be taken too seriously. Theeditor (pp. xxxivff.) 
is also unjust in comparing the impressions of the jaunty traveler James 
BosweU regarding the island of Corsica with the gloomy despair of the 
exiled Seneca. M6rim6e's Colomba furnishes interesting thought along these 
lines. Seneca is to be pardoned for saying with Touchstone: "Ay, now 
I am in Arden; the more fool I ; when I was at home, I was in a better place." 

The editor has thrown new Ught on several important questions. Among 
them are the exact date of Gallio's governorship of Achaia (pp. xlii f.), the 
definite proof that Seneca was consvl suffectus in 57 a.d. (p. xlvi), the probable 
conjecture that the Marcus mentioned in the Ad Helviam is not the yoimg 
son of Seneca, but the poet Lucan, son of Mela, Seneca's brother. He is 
happy in his definition of the Ad Polybium as a disguised Ubellus, and in his 
comparison of chaps. 14 and 15 of the Ad Paulinum with two famous passages 
of Macaulay and Ruskin on the pleasures of reading. We doubt his 5 B.C. 
as the correct date of Seneca's birth (most authorities put it a year or two 
later), and we find stiU some question regarding the praenomen of Seneca 
the Elder. The reviewer must confess that in his opinion the interpretation 
of Ep. 46 . 1 (p. xlvii, n. 4) is not at all clear. Does this cast any light on 
Seneca's physical size? Are the words literal? We feel that the editor 
could have made more of a comparison with some of the letters along broader 
lines — for example, the first epistle of Seneca, which condenses in narrow 
compass much of the matter which one finds in the Ad Paulinum. One 
thinks at once of the recently published journals of Emerson, and remembers 
the way in which the thoughts occurring in Emerson's prose essays are 
adapted and condensed. 

The text leaves little to be desired, and the conjectures are reasonable. 
Due regard is paid to the contributions of Teutonic and Scandinavian prede- 
cessors. There is a misprint a for ac in the passage quoted from Suetonius 
on p. 109, and an accomodatum on p. xlvii, n. 6. We only wish that the colon 
were not so prevalent. 

But these points are all incidental; the book impresses one as an original 
and thoughtful contribution to an important theme of Roman history and 
thought. 

Richard M. Gummese 

Haverford College 



